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GREETINGS FROM THE NEW PRESIDENT 


Harriet Nash 
State Department of Education, Connecticut 


This is a very warm "hello" to you. For the next two years I 
shall be trying to get better acquainted with more and more of you. 
Certainly I am going to be up to my ears with N.A.N.E. business and I 
face the prospect with trembling humility and sheer terror! 


There is a lot of work to be done just to keep up with activities 
started during the past two years. We have further responsibilities for 
taking new steps ahead in order that N.A.N.E. may constantly serve the 
membership more adequately. Some of the things we will concentrate on 
include: 


1. Developing regional resource centers to service all types 
of nursery groups. A center can serve as a clearing house 
and contact point for consultation, reference materials 
and communication to and from individual nursery school 
groups. 


2. Exploring possibilities of expanding the financial status 
of the Association. Demands on the Association are begin- 
ning to stagger us and to survive we must develop an effi- 
cient administrative office, 


3. Preparing for the 1955 Biennial Conference in Boston. 
Committees will soon begin intensive planning and will 
need the cooperative help of all of us. 


4. Extending realistically and constructively our contacts, 
cooperation and relationships with the many other disci- 
plines which are concerned with the growth and development 
of young children. 


The Board needs all the help, support and ideas you can send to 
us. We will really try to carry out your suggestions and in turn will 
try to keep you posted on developments as the weeks go by. Will you 
make sure that you are on our mailing list --- and better still --- 
will you please put us on your mailing list. 











AN OPEN LETTER TO MEMBERS FROM TH& RETIRING PRESIDENT 


Dear N.A.N.E. Member: 


At the request of your Bulletin committee, I am to write you 
a "cheery, stimulating, on-going, on-going farewell". 


In the light of happenings at the recent Conference in Minne- 
apolis this has become an easy task. For, inspired by the enthusiasm 
and vision I sensed there, I am indeed optimistic about the future 
of NA NE. 


From time to time during my term as President, I have told you 
of my concern for the effectiveness of an organization operating en- 
tirely on a voluntary basis with no paid staff, permanent headquarters 
or financial means of facilitating Board meetings. In the face of 
these facts the Board has, during the last two years, tried to make 
a realistic appraisal of how the Association could best function. We 
have been proud of our Bulletin, our pamphlets, our Conferences, but 
we have also been aware of much more to be done. 


In many areas group experiences for young children are being 
curtailed. Public kindergarten and day care centers are threatened 
by retrenchment. At the same time, cooperatives and privately oper- 
ated centers seem to be expanding. Whether such shifts result in 
improved living for young children or in impoverishment and exploi- 
tation will surely depend on how effectively those who care about 
young children are able to speak for them. We need, as perhaps never 
before, not only to share our experiences with each other, but with 
a growing number of people who consider some kind of group experience 
appropriate for young children. 


Concerned with these problems, the Board, at its Minneapolis 
meeting, planned for the appointment of several committees who would 
attempt in specific ways to communicate with a variety of individuals 
and groups who are or should be concerned with nursery education. 
This work was given great impetus by the setting up of a fund for the 
"tools and mechanics" necessary to get such communication underway. 
The fund reached $385 at the luncheon meeting. 


It will surely grow as members not in attendance at the Confer- 
ence make their contributions. Though such a sum may appear infini- 
tesimal in relation to the total task of speaking out for young chil- 
dren at this particular time, it may be sufficient for working out the 
ways and means by which the larger task can be tackled. Its very 
existence offers assurance of the commitment of N.A.N.E. to this im- 
portant job. 


So, it is with real appreciation to all of you for the continu- 
ing evidence of N.AN.E.'s courage and conviction and with tremendous 
hope for future accomplishment that I come to the end of my term and 
welcome Harriet Nash as our new President. 


Cordially yours, 


; Nillie Almy 











AN OPEN LETTER TO MEMBERS FROM A MEMBER 


(The following letter written by an NANE member was instrumental in set- 
ting up the Tools and Mechanics fund mentioned in Millie Almy's open 
letter to members. ) 


Hotel Nicollet Minneapolis 1, Minnesota October 30, 1953 


N.A.N.E. 
Millie Almy, President 


Dear Millie- 


I have been thinking since the N.A.N.E. business meeting this morning- 
and I find myself truly realizing some of the things I already knew. 


1. Little children are important. 


2. Little children speak for themselves in ways that are not easily 
understood. 


3. It takes skill and effort to mobilize the resources that are avail- 
able to develop the greatest resource of all--the children. 


4. N.A.N.E. has a very important place in developing these resources to 
protect and develop our children. 


5. N.A.N.E. is an organization of infinite potentielity for bringing 
about good things for young children--it has the purpose, it has the 
will, it has theheart, it has the imagination, it has the people-- 
though not enough of them-- 

BUT 
6. It does not have the tools. 


Even though it acts like twice as much under its historically devoted and 
inspired leadership and membership, a budget of $4000 cannot (as we have 
heard) provide the barest essentials of postage and clerical help. I 
think none of us wants the precious creative and planning energies of our 
officers and committee members to go into routine mechanical chores. 
Chores are worthy and dignified--but it is extravagant to use limited 
time this way. We all expressed our desire for the Board to spend the 
next year or so in finding more effective ways of carrying out our pur- 
poses and the program we are capable of developing. In order to truly 
reach people--even in the literal sense of the written or the printed word, 
or face to face contact--or long-distance telephone--it takes money for 
postage, for travel, for printing. And to reach their understanding it 
takes some other materials and devices--perhaps radio, TV or any of the 
other things this wonderfully creative group can think up. 


~~ I 














I am sure that we can provide for ourselves the tools that we need for 
the next year to find other ways of strengthening our mechanics in order 
to carry out our purposes more effectively. So--here is my contribution-- 
what is a large sum to me-~although not large enough by itseif to pay 

for all these things. It is my hope and my confident expectation that 
other N.A.N.5. members wil] want to contribute to a fund that cn set us 
on the way toward developing a permanent plan. 








Please bring this to the attention of other N.A.N.E. members so tney can 
have a chance to contribute to our own healthy developmen:. But please do 
not use my nane--just say a member of N.A.N.E. 


NANE 
Tools and Mechanics Fund 








November 24, 1953 


Oet< 30 1953 aaa, Original check for Fund @eeseeveseeeee se e8020 $ 25.00 
Oct. 31, 1953 ---- Money received before luncheon .eseseceesee 10.88 
Oct. 31, 1953 ---- Money received at luncheon ceccccccccccveee 
a. COSN cccccccccccccccccccccecece 206.50 
Be CHBGES cccccccccccccecococseses 119.00 
Co. pledges secccececcee ($64.00) 
Nov. 14, 1953 oe Pledge received COCO SESE EH OSES EOEOEOEEEO 10.00 
Nov. 1,4, 1953 ---- Miscellaneous COHOSCHCOEO COCO OO SEES EOEEOEEREEE 1.30 


Total on ee $372.68 


Outstanding pledges eeeccee 54.00 


Total eoeecececece $426.68 


Contributions to this fund may be mailed to Gertrude Chittenden, 
Secretary-Treasurer, 7 Ferry Street, Detroit, Michigan. 











NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSSRY EDLCATION 


YOU can help NANE 





To the extent that membership grows, the national voice that 
speaks in behalf of young children is strengthened. NANE has no 
source of funds other than the membership dues of people who care 
about children. When you join, your dues not only bring you the 
services outlined below but also make possible the existence and 
the power of a national organization that welds people in all parts 
of the country who have a primary interest in nursery education. 


NANE can help YOU 





The Association issues a bulletin sent four times a year to 
its members and to libraries. 


A national conference of NANE is held biennially. Your member- 
ship now will insure your knowing the date, the place, and 
other details of the program in forthcoming conferences. 


The NANE is a reliable source of inexpensive materials inter- 
preting nursery education to the profession and to the com- 
munity . 


Active committees are at work on the preparation of new 
materials to meet the needs of today. 


The Association's legislative representative is constantly at 
work throwing the influence of the National Association behind 
legislation to improve the well-being of children in your 
community and throughout the world. 


The Governing Board is active in cooperating with other Associ- 
ations and Agencies interested in the welfare of all children. 





I. MEMBERS II. SUBSCRIBERS 
$3250 ACTIVE $2.00 LIBRARIES 
1.00 STUDENT nema 
100.00 LIFE 


Check membership desired ~- write name and address - and mail with 
check to: NATIONAL ASSOCIATION FOR NURSERY EDUCATION 
Secretary-Treasurer 
Merrill-Palmer School Date__ 
71 Ferry East 
Detroit, Michigan Name 
Address 
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National Association for Nursery Education 
Highlights of Activities 
January 1, 1952 = October 1, 1953 


Membership 
October 1953 


Active members 616 


Student 104 
Library #2 
Total 745 


Active members include men and women fron: 

private elementary schools including nursery schools 

private nursery schools 

parent cooperative nursery schools 

day nurseries 

child care centers 

parent associations 

church nursery schools 

public school boards of education 

public and private schools and colleges 
of home economics 

public and private teacher training colleges 
and universities 

State Health Departments 

State Education Departments 

State Welfare Departments 

Bureau of Physically Handicapped Children 

Bureau of Health and Physical Education 

Representatives of publishers, equipment houses 
and broadcasting companies 


The NANE holds memberships in 


A. The National Conference for Cooperation in Health 
Education 
NANE Delegate: Frances Horwich, Chicago 


B. Women's Joint Congressicnal Committee 
NANE Delegate: Margaret LaFetra, Washington, D.C. 


The NANE has cooperated with the following groups: 








A. The ACEI 
1. Joint Board meetings 
Philadelphia Spring 1952 
Denver Spring 1953 
Washington, D.C. August 1952 
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2. Joint activities with ACEI 

a. National Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards. The NEA. 
NANE Delegate: Mrs. Lea Cowles Masters, 

University Alabama, June 1953 in Florida 

b. American Association of School Adminis- 
trators. Sponsorship of luncheon for 
administrators and participation in dis- 
cussion group. February 1953 in Atlantic 
City 


B. Child Welfare League of America-Day Care Committee 
NANE President Almy serves on committee 





C. The U.S.Office of Education 
Conferences on Elementary Education 
NANE Representative: Mrs. Sadie Ginsberg, Baltimore 
Spring 1952 and Spring 1953 in Washington, D.C. 


D. Eighth National Conference on Citizenship 
NANE Representative: Betty Hales, Raleigh 
September 1953 in Washington, D.C. 


Committee Work 





Many sessions at the 1953 NANE Conference reflect committee 
activites carried on over the past months and years. These include 
committees at work on Parent Cooperative Nursery Schools chaired by 
Lillie Brissman, New York City, and Legislation chaired the first 
year and one-half by Christine Heinig, Washington, D.C., and now by 
Theresa Mahler, San Francisco. 


The Bulletin, under the competent editorship of Docia Zavitkovsky 
is perhaps more than any other activity a source of inspiration and 
help to members of the Association. 


For many years through the kindness and cooperation of Roosevelt 
College and Dr. Frances Horwich, NANE Publications were distributed 
from Roosevelt College. The Publications Committee, chaired by 
Mary Elizabeth Keister, is hard at work at the University of Tennessee 
in the preparation of new materials. The new Distribution Center for 
the NANE is the College of Home Economics, The University of Rhode 
Island. Our new vice-president and former Board member, Dr. Russell 
Smart, is in charge of the distribution of all NANE materials at the 
University of Rhode Island in Kingston. The nominating committee 
to prepare the slate of new officers and Board members to take office 
on January 1, 1954 was chaired by Ethel Gordon, Cleveland. 


Activities of Officers and Board Members 





A. Primary Concern 
During these past two years the Board has been primarily 
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concerned with a search for better ways in which a voluntary 
organization with members in many professions, and with no 
headquarters and with no paid staff can best function. A 
"Stock Taking" questionnaire was distributed to all Board 
members in September 1952 by President Almy. This has 
helped the Board to clarify the goals of the Association 
and to attempt to find ways and means of working construct- 
ively toward these goals. A special meeting of present and 
former Board members in the metropolitan area was called 
by President Almy in May 1953 in New York to continue to 
explore and to get a sense of direction for Board members 
on ways to work most effectively on acute problems in 
nursery education. 


B. Status of NANE 
NANE has been given the status of an educational organ- 
ization to which contributions are tax exempt. 


C. Board Meetings 

Meetings have been held at the following: 
Chicago....cecesceeesdanuary 1952 
Philadelphia........April 1952 
Milwaukee.....ccceee May 1952 
Washington, D.C......-August 1952 
Atlantic City........February 1953 
Denver. ccccccccccccecApril 1953 


D. Correspondence 

Correspondence on such areas as the following is handled 
by the President, other officers and Board members and 
volunteers: 

Standards for nursery schools 

Building and equipment 

Fees and costs 

Legislation 

Teacher education and placement 

Nursery schools abroad 


Theodora B. Reeves 
Secretary-Treasurer 





National Association for Nursery Education 
Highlights of Board Meetings 
Minneapolis, Minnesota 
Ocotber 27-28, 1953 


The Board approved the general changes in the constitution 
separating the officer of Secretary and Treasurer and making changes 
in the voting procedures. Gertrude Chittenden, Chairman of this 
committee, prepared the detailed report. 


Theresa Mahler, Chairman of the Committee on Legislation, 
reported on country-wide material gathered to show the current legislative 
picture affecting young children. MSC that this material be mimeo- 
graphed for use of conference registrants. It was suggested that an 
inter-group approach to legislative matters be investigated among 
such organizations as NANE, ACEI, AAUW and the National Consultants 
on Elementary Education. The Board gives its stamp of encouragement 
to this committee, 


The invitation from Boston was accepted for the NANE Conference 
in the fall of 1955. A committee was appointed to consider invi- 
tations for the next 6-8 years in relation to other scheduled confer- 
ences, If exhibits are included critsria of selection must be adopt- 
ed 


The President was authorized to appoint a committee to obtain 
lists of local, state and regional groups with current officers for 
the Editor as well as for other purposes. 


Lillie Brissman, Chairman of the Committee on Cooperatives, 
stated that this committee has been studying what is going on through- 
out the country in the cooperative movement. The committee hopes 
eventually to prepare material representing a compilation of ideas 
for publication on cooperative nursery schools. The work of the 
NANE committee on cooperatives should be carried on primarily by 
local and regional nursery education groups with NANE serving as 
coordinator. 


The Board took action approving cooperation with ACEI in such 
activities as preparation of (a) statement to be distributed at AASA 
Conference in February and (b) article for Journal of Teacher Edu- 
cation on the particular needs of teachers of young children. 


The Secretary-Treasurer was empowered to change the dues to a 
fiscal date, preferably September. When this change is put into 
operation it may be possible to consider publishing a new directory 
the need for which has been expressed. 


The President was authorized to appoint a committee of Board 
members and others empowered to explore ways of better communication 
among local, state and regional groups with NANE. 
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SUMMARY REPORT OF THE CONFERENCE OF THE NATIONAL 
COMMISSION ON TEACHER EDUCATION AND PROFESSIONAL STANDARDS 
Miami Beach, June 24-27, 1953 


By Lea Cowles Masters, representative for NANE 


It was an enlightening experience for an individual, who for the 
past twenty-five years has been engrossed in the problems attending 
early child development and preschool teacher training, to share with 
administrators and educators their serious concerns for an older age 
child. The NANE representative felt somewhat out of her sphere, for 
the needs of very young children appeared nebulous in light of the 
conference theme, "The Certification of Teachers-Advancing Public and 
Professional Welfare." But when the cries were heard of teacher 
shortages, inadequately trained personnel, crowded classes, poor hous- 
ing, licensing and supervising childrens' services, they had the old 
familiar ring, and it seemed that the only difference lay in the age 
range of children served. 


There are many new trends, however, prevailing through the old 
familiar strains which apply equally to the education of preschool as 
well as older age children and to their teacher preparation. Some of 
the most significant trends are: 


1 The changing role of the mother in the family. This is due 
to the fact that more and more mothers with young children 
are working outside the home, 





2 New types of childrens' services prevalent in communities all 
over the nation. Long hours of day care to accomodate the 
working mother, parent participating groups and cooperative 
ventures to supervise children during after school hours, are 
a challenge to educators. 





3 The changing role of the teacher for today's children. The 
dispensing of subject matter is no longer the goal of edu- 
cation. "Today's teacher is expected to be a school psy- 
chologist, a behavior and learning diagnostician, a measure- 
ment expert, a guidance worker, a student of American values, 
s ong, Seamer person, and a scholar in his teaching 
fiela."(1) In addition, if the mother is working outside the 
home, she relegates to the teacher and the school, her job as 
a parent, and a successful teacher will act as mother sub- 
stitute and try to direct the social, emotional, moral and 
spiritual development. Today's teacher must become a master 
in human relations, The changed types of childrens' service 
need a person well trained in administration, for today's 
teacher must organize large centers for long day care in- 
volving a large staff of workers; she must be adept at parent 
guidance and in-service training for the parent participating 
groups. She is expected to be a paragon whose professional 
and personal life belongs to the community. 
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The teaching shortage, not a teacher shortage, but the deep- 

reasons why so many teachers are abandoning the teach- 
ing field. One reason is found to be that teaching is still 
in many communities merely a calling, not a profession, and 
Until educators themselves decide and set the standards for 
good teaching it will not be changed. 





A_reevaluation tra institutions of their course con- 
tent and curricula to prepare teachers for this new type of 
service. The teachers trained within the past few years state 
that they were inadequately prepared to meet the challenges of 
education today. They want more actual participation with 
children; they need much more training in guidance than the 
regular teacher training institutions consider necessary. 





A study of the practices in the use of teachers' time. Many 
ways are being devised for student-teacher aides, parent aides, 
part time aides for the many 'chores' of a detailed nature so 
that the services of qualified teachers may be extended to 
reach more children. 





Legislation for the licensing and supervising of childrens' 
services whether public or private. The continuous criticism 
that services for young children are not being operated to 

the best interests of the children themselves nor their parents 
was heard on every side in the group discussions where child- 
rens' services were mentioned. Because of the poor housing, 
overcrowded conditions, inadecuate equipment and untrained 
personnel, irreparable harm to the children is likely to result. 
Legislation for licensing and supervising all groups where child- 
ren are gathered together in the name of a play group, center, 
or school either public or private, must become an actuality, 
and here again, educators must take the lead in educating the 
public to this need. 





Educating the community to accept the idea that teaching is a 
profession and to demand well qualified teachers. One of the 
speakers stated that in a study of communities where there were 
high standards of teacher qualifications and certifications, 
there were also fine working conditions and high salary rates. 
These three seemed to prevail. Unfortunately, there were not 
many places in the nation where this is so. Another educator 
stated that "the quality of education cannot rise above the 
character and competence of those who teach." 2) Another 
statement was heard that "personality incompetence is worse 
than academic incompetence."%1) Still another quotable quote, 
"Teachers as a group are more conservative than bankers"(1) 
and "The community is mere educative than any one institution, 
including the school." 1) If it is right to believe that edu- 
cation is just as good as the poorest teacher, and that educa- 
tion can't move any faster than the population, then those who 
are interested in what is happening to children must have cour- 
age to decide and set the standards for what they believe and 
reach the public. 








9 Raising the standards of the teaching profession. Other pro- 


fessions, law and medicine and others, do not reduce their 
certification requirements in time of stress. Their standards 
are maintained under all circumstances and teaching standards 
should also be maintained. Dr. Ralph McDonald, President 

of Bowling Green State University, stated in his address on 
The Certification of Teachers - Challenge and Opportunity, 
that "there are three tools which teaching groups might use to 
raise their teaching to a professional level. These are (a) a 
minimum of college graduation for admission to practice; (b) 
sound accreditation of colleges and universities that engage 
in the preparation of teachers; (c) the requirement of pro- 
fessional preparation for admission to the national and state 
associations of teachers." The most painful and most dif- 
ficult part of any major movement in a democratic society is 
the acceptance of an idea, but if educators will try to make 
use of these tools and at the same time try to gain community 
acceptance of teaching as a profession, we may see much pro- 
gress in the next decade. 








One of the most forceful speakers of the conference was Dr. Abram 
L. Sacher, President, Brandeis University, Massachusetts, who spoke on 
The Certification of Man. A few of his timely statements were: 





"We are in the midst of a current hysteria. We forget what we are 
for, so busy are we fighting against something. Let us ask our- 
selves, 'What are we fighting for?'" 


"Let us have faith in the equality and uniqueness of man, and when 
we say equality let us be sure it is equality of opportunity for 
all and not of condition." 








"A dictator presses a button, a democrat must persuade." 
"Education is the release of capacity." 
"Courage is the essence of liberty." 


Final recommendations of the conference groups followed closely the 
topics described in the nine trends above. It was encouraging to hear 
Dr. T. M. Stinnett, Executive Secretary of the Commission and Conference 
Director, urge in his opening address that attention be given to all ages 
when planning for childrens' education, indicating an awareness of the 


needs of preschool ages as well as well as those of legal] public school 
age. 


The conference participants for the most part were administrators 
of colleges and universities, especially teachers! colleges, members of 
the teaching groups, from nursery school through college, representatives 
from national organizations and one other group which needs special 
mention, representatives of the Future Teachers of America. This group 
of young people, students from teachers colleges all over the nation, 
expressed themselves most adequately in explaining what they thought their 
college courses might include in order to meet the challenge of today's 
teaching. 
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There were questions for further study which may throw light on 
what needs to be done to solve some of the prevailing problems: 


1 How adequate is our training for preschool teachers? Can we 
find out from graduates of say within the past five years, 
how adequately they feel they were prepared for their parti- 
cular teaching position, and how that preparation may be 
improved? 


2 Which colleges are in the process of reevaluating their 


course content and curricula to prepare teachers ade- 
quately? 


3 If it is true that recent teachers feel that their training 
lacked adequate participation with children, and more obser- 
vation of young children, what colleges are offering more 
of this type of training? 





(1) Excerpts from an address by Dr. Herman Cooper, Executive Dean, 
State University of New York 


(2) Excerpts from an address by Dr. Francis S. Chase, University 
of Chicago 
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CURRENT TRENDS IN LEGISLATION - ITS EFFECT ON NURSERY EDUCATION 


Theresa S. Mahler 
Unified Child Care Centers, San Francisco, California 


(Presented at the NANE Biennial Conference in Minneapolis, Minnesota, 
October, 1953.) 


Any report about the effect of current trends in legislation 
on nursery education must assume the inclusion of kindergartens, parent 
cooperatives, day care, and child care centers as being important 
services within the scope of education. Wherever, whenever, and how- 
ever young children are having group experiences education is going 
on, good, bad, or indifferent. Further, as professional people in 
the field of education, we must assume the responsibility for guaran- 
teeing that what goes on is sound -- that it is "good" education. 
We cannot bypass this responsibility, nor delegate it to others. We 
must accept the charge upon us, whether it be to do a better job with 
that group of three-and-four-year olds in our own nursery schools; 
whether it be to work for better salaries for teachers, so that we can 
recruit and keep more teachers, and raise and hold to higher teaching 
standards; or whether it be to work with professional and lay groups 
in the development of standards for day care centers or private 
schools or parent cooperatives in our community or state. Our topic 
might be appropriately reworded to ask, "What's happening to young 
children in groups throughout the nation, and what can we as members 
of NANE do about what's happening?" 


Let's take a look at the first two words in our topic, "Current 
Trends." Our first question is, how do we find out about current 
trends? (Obviously, contact many people in many places-more about 
that later}) But, how do we know a current trend when we see one - 
how do we know this or that bit of information reflects a current 
trend? Thoughtful analysis brings us to this conclusion: regardless 
of the extent or limitation of any given study of information, we 
can interpret or designate "trends" only if we analyze the material 
pertaining to specifics in relation to the larger whole. Therefore, 
I should like to discuss the "trends" in relation to some basic back- 
ground factors. 


First, a quick glance at our procedure for collecting data on 
this subject for the Biennial Conference in Minneapolis, and a brief 
run-down on the results. Letters went to key people throughout the 
Nation, and to State Departments of Education, State Departments of 
Health and State Department of Welfare. 


Recorded on the work sheets which were developed for distribu- 


tion is information from 23 states and the District of Columbia. From 
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this data we can report a few statistics. For instance, we find that 

in 14 of the reporting states legislation has been enacted which makes 
possible local option for establishment of kindergartens. Minnesota, 
New York, Connecticut and California receive state aid for their kinder- 
garten programs; Utah receives state aid in districts of 2,000 and over. 
In some states "kindergarten" means inclusion of the five year old - in 
some states the age limit drops down to four. 


Sixteen states report that standards have been established per- 
taining to certain group experiences for young children. Certification 
for nursery school teachers is required in nine of the states reporting. 
Qualifications for teachers vary from high school to an M.A. in Early 
Childhood Education. 


Only 7 states report parent cooperative nursery programs. We 
know there are many more. 


A good deal of time could be spent in listing other statistical 
data. What does this material reveal by way of "trends?" One major 
"trend" which evolves from this analysis is the tremendous upsurge of 
interest and demand for group experiences for young children - even in 
Georgia, where the reply to our questionnaire states: "No legislation, 
no program, but a tremendous interest in what's happening to young 
children all over the state." What are the basic factors to which we 
need to relate this interest trend? 


At the risk of repeating what has been pointed out so often, we 
must say that first of all we need to take a look at the changes affect- 
ing home and family life. To quote Jimmie Hymes: "The family has 
changed a lot and one of the changes has to do with parents. They know 
more about how children grow and develop than they did ten or twenty 
years ago, and they want to know more." The family of today is smaller. 
There are fewer opportunities for group experiences for children within 
the immediate circle of the family. There are increasing restrictions 
on children because families are living in smaller dwelling units. 
Families are striving to achieve a higher standard of living, brought 
about by scientific and technological advances and by business and in- 
dustry. This desire to achieve higher standards reaches into the field 
of education. Where can you find a family today which doesn't want its 
children to have a college education? This striving for a better life, 
which we believe to be the essential right of every individual, creates 
certain economic pressures. The one-income family (those of us in the 
teaching field know whereof we speak), often is unable to meet these 
economic demands upon it. Recent census figures show that from 1940 to 
1949, the number of married couples in this country where both husband 
and wife must work to support the family, increased from 10% to 20%, 

In three and three-quarter million families, women are the heads of 
families. These figures point up changes in family life and in our 
economic structure which are not new - they are changes which it is 
difficult for us to accept. One well-known educator said recently: "We 
know that changes have occurred in connection with the industrial revo- 
lution - changes in the socio-economic structure which have affected the 
home - but some of us are reluctant to face these changes realistically. 








Yet the very pattern of our democratic American way of life carries 
with it the responsibility for attempting to find ways of meeting the 
exigencies of social and economic changes in our society. No dynamic 
society can continue so without change; nsw ways must be found to 
meet the changes if the social structure is to be kept in balance." 
There is another point which must be added to our analysis of the 
background factors to which we are relating this trend of interest. 
As we have progressed in our ecualization of educational opportunities 
for girls and boys, we have produced more and more women who are pre- 
pared intellectually and educationally to contribute to the econany 
of the nation. 


That the economy needs these women is evidenced in a recent 
publication, "HANDBOOK OF FACTS ON WOMEN WORKERS" issed by the United 
States Department of Labor, Women's Bureau. In 1870, women composed 
14.8% of the total labor force - fifteen in every hundred women in the 
United States worked; in 1949, this proportion had increased to 28.2%, 
and the most current information tells us that now 31% of our total 
labor force, or over seventeen million are women. Of this total, 
four and one-third million have children under eighteen years of age, 
and one and one half million have one or more children under six 
years of age. 


We see then that this upsurge of interest, this demand for a 
wide variety of educational services for young children, is a trend 
which must be evaluated in relation to these changes on our 30cio- 
economic structure of family life. 


Now let us examine another trend, one which seems to be diam- 
etrically opposed to the one we have just been talking about. We find, 
legislatively speaking, a concerted effort to retrench. One tragic 
illustration is that of the State of Washington, where, at the last 
legislative session, State support of kindergartens was withdrawn. 
Washington had had kindergartens for more than forty years. In other 
states, bills for permissive nursery education or permissive kindergar- 
tens or teacher certification were proposed at recent legislative 
sessions, but met defeat. 


What are the basic factors involved here? What is causing this 
seeming retrogression in the enactment or retention of good legislation 
for education? We must keep remembering that Legislators act upon pub- 
lic opinion -- upon verbal public opinion. And, we, the public, tend 
to want to return to the "status quo" when we face periods of conflict 
and confusion. When all areas of education are under attack we tend to 
want to retreat from areas of exploration to a protection of our own 
particular "vested interests". For instance, if kindergartens are 
threatened, why work legislatively for nursery education? Taxpayers 
strongly influence legislators. Taxpayers look at skyrocketing costs 
for education and ask: "What can we lop off?" The cutting back often 
is not on the basis of the validity of a program, but on the basis of 
who'll howl the-least if we cut back on this or that program?" 


We're the victims of the “they say" brigade. "They say" this 
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nursery education is a new idea. "They say" it's too progressive. 
"They say" providing group experiences for children outside the home, 
before they start school, breaks, down the sanctity of the home. "They 
say" such experiences are not the province of education. "They say" it 
is the province of the parent alone to guide and direct the young child 
at all times. We are the victims of "they say", often without oppor- 
tunity to present factual evidence which refutes the fallacious state- 
ments. Sometimes, when we have the opportunity, we are at a loss, not 
for the proof, but for the ability to present this proof in other than 
pedagogical terms. 


We find, too, a general buck-passing of responsibility. The 
state says: "Let the Federal Government pay for this." The Federal 
Government says: "It's the State's job." And both would like to un- 
load on the local district. 


One last point in relation to this retrogressive trend. This 
is one we don't like to hear. We, as professionals in the field of 
education, have not learned, or perhaps are too often discouraged from 
doing a good job of establishing effective public relations. By this 
is meant not just the matter of good public relations with the teacher 
down the hall, the principal of the school, or maybe the librarian 
around the corner -- we're talking here about effective public re- 
lations with all kinds of people and all kinds of groups. This means 
good public relations also with the people who compose the taxpaying 
groups, with the people who determine what appropriations for education 
shall be. 


How many of you know who your councilman, or assemblyman or 
state senator is? If you do know, and decided to go to see him, could you 
tell him in two or three sentences of one-syllable words, why we need 
legislation for nursery education, or for kindergartens in your state? 


Still another trend manifests itself in the questionnaire data 
received. As the material on standards is studied we find that stand- 
ards pertaining to educational preparation for teachers and to the edu- 
cational programs for young children are being delineated by a wide 
variety of groups other than educational groups. It is significant to 
note the widespread interest in the achievement of standards, whether 
set up legislatively or otherwise, where no standards have existed 
before. It is significant to note that this interest comes from a 
wide variety of professional and lay groups willing to work together 
in the establishment of standards. Is it not significant, also, that 
in many areas, groups other than those from education are setting up 
educational standards and are also exercising certain supervisory 
prerogatives in this area? 


Does this mean that we as educators have failed in our respon- 
sibilities to cooperate, to participate, to give leadership, to take 
leadership in the determination of such educational standards as they 
pertain to any group dealing with young children? 


In which direction do these trends point? Are there clues for 
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action in this analysis? Clues for action for such professional organi- 
zations as NANE, but more particularly clues for action for each one of 
us as individuals? What can you and you and you and I do about these 
"Trends" which affect young children? We can: 


(1) Know what's happening in our own local communities and 
states. ach one of us can find out what's happening and 
make an effort to contribute a report of current problems 


and progress to the national picture being compiled through 
NANE. 


(2) Contact other interested persons with a view to creating an 
actively operating system of communication in our communi- 
ties among all the people who have the same educational 
goals for young children. (Local ANE, etc.) 


(3) Develop an articulateness - an ability to talk about what 
we believe in, what we believe about, the values of and 
the need for educational services for young children. 





(4) Develop skill in working with people and with groups of 
all kinds = skill in contributing to groups without 
threatening the status of such groups. 








(5) Be willing to assume responsibility as an individual for 
working actively toward the more immediate goals, and see 
these goals in relation to the total educational scene. 





(6) Have the courage of our convictions - the courage to take 
a position, not in the family, not just with friends, not 
just in the friendly local ANE, but the courage to take a 
position right out in public, where it counts, the courage 
for responsible citizenship. 





Additional data received from other states, information sent by 
those who follow up the Minneapolis conference returning home to "do 
something", may produce other and perhaps more significant trends. 

Each one of us must be motivated to take a dynamically active part in 
the task of developing a new kind of trend. A trend which must come 
through interpretation and education of the public; a trend toward a 
more adequate meeting of this need for more and better educational ser- 
vices for young children. 





THE COOPERATIVE NURSERY SCHOOL = A SIGNIFICANT TREND 
IN NURSERY EDUCATION 


Myra Woodruff 
Chief, Bureau of Child Development and Parent Education, 
New York State Department of Education 


(Resume of speech made by Myra Woodruff at the NANE Biennial 
Conference in Minneapolis, Minnesota, October, 1953.) 


Enroute by plane to this conference, 12,000 feet in the air, 
I could not help but wish that I had X-ray eyes which would make it 
possible to look out over our whole country to see what is nappen- 
ing to children everywhere in the various kinds of nursery schools 
and kindergartens we now have in almost every state. 


Because you have made the effort to attend this conference 
of the National Association for Nursery Education I assume that you, 
also, are concerned about the education of young children, concerned 
about good education for children everywhere, whether it be in a 
child care center, a private school, a cooperative nursery school, 
or a kindergarten. Your presence in this section which is to be 
giving special consideration to the cooperative type of nursery 
school indicates your interest in this topsy-like movement which has 
been growing up in our country. In a way it might be called a folk 
movement, since it has been developing without any particular push 
from professional educators, yet it has grown into a movement which 
holds the interest of all who are concerned about the education of 
young children. 


The potentialities of the cooperative nursery school, and 
the problems and difficulties which these schools face, make it 
important that all who are interested in young children keep close 
to this movement, find out more about it, stand ready to help. 


In a way the cooperative nursery school is like the little 
girl with the curl. Such a school when it is good is very, very, 
good for young children and their parents. When it is poor -- 
well, you know the rest. 


The good cooperative nursery school embodies all of the things 
we work for in good nursery education. It isn't new, it isn't some- 
thing entirely different. It works for the things which in good nur- 
sery schools we have been struggling for all along. We do not need 
to feel that this movement is something apart from nursery education. 
It is a very distinct part which has a tremendous challenge for us as 
professional educators, and from which we can learn a great deal. 
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What Is A Good Cooperative Nursery School? 


What is the cooperative nursery school like? As we discuss 
our topic I am sure that you will have in mind the one you know 
best. Perhaps this is the one you are working in; or the one you 
as a parent have struggled and worked for. Perhaps it is one in 
your city you have visited, or even farther away from you than 
that, one you have only heard about. As we talk, however, I hope 
that we can make an effort to look at the overali picture of cooper- 
atives, since there is such tremendous rariation in organization 
and program throughout the country. 


I've been interested in trying to define what a cooperative 
nursery school is. It is difficult to find one definition which 
can apply to all the widely varying types of such schools through- 
out the country. Consider, for instance, the variation in purposes. 
Some cooperative nursery schools are organized primarily for the 
worthwhile group experience which can be offered the children. 
Others are set up with their major purpose to provide a laboratory 
for parent education activities. 


Take a look at some of the varying types of sponsorship. 
Some cooperatives are sponsored by churches, others by welfare 
agencies, some by neighborhood centers, some by boards of education, 
by teachers, by housing developments, adult education departments, 
Junior colleges, and doubtless by many other agencies which you will 
be able to add. 


The pattern of financing such schools is widely different. 
Some are stock incorporations with stock being sold. Others are 
supported primarily by parent fees. Some are financed by parent 
fees and funds raised by the parent body; and how such groups do 
work to provide the needed funds! Still others are supported by 
state adult education funds supplemented by parent fees. And there 
are many combinations of these financing patterns. 


There is just as wide variation in the staffing of cooperative 
nursery schools. In some the organization plan calls for a well 
qualified director who is assisted by parents. In others there is 
a trained director assisted by experienced teachers, so that parents 
do not participate in the actual teaching. In these schools parent 
assistance takes the form of carrying major responsibility for the 
administration of the program. There are still other schools where 
there are no trained teachers, and where the parents make up the 
teaching staff, sometimes after one or two preparatory courses. Here 
again in the staffing one finds no over-all pattern which makes it 
possible to say, "This is it in the cooperative nursery school". 


How Did It Come About? 


How did this rapidly developing type of program for children 
come about? Perhaps we should take a backward look in order that we 
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can better understand the progress and problems of these schools. 

At the turn of the century when we were first beginning to under- 
stand the importance of the early years in the development of chil- 
ren, and the importance of group experience during these years, we 
began to work for good kindergartens, and we are still working in 
that direction. In some states there are no public kindergartens, 
only private ones; in other states there are both public and private 
kindergartens, with some of these still needing a great deal of 
help inorder to assure the best experiences for young children. 


In the 1920s with help from various foundations the child 
development research centers were established. The Minnesota In- 
stitute here was one of these programs which resulted in an import- 
ant step forward in our understanding of what young children need. 
Then came university nursery schools which served as pilot centers 
and which took the lead in demonstrating the kind of experiences 
young children should have. And later still, during the depression 
years, the Federal Government set up the W.P.A. nursery schools 
which had as one of their chief purposes the employment of teachers 
who were without work. This program provided a strong impetus to 
the development of nursery education, and was followed by a great 
increase in the number of private schools. Private schools are 
continuing to increase in number, many of them with high standards, 
some organized merely as profit-making ventures. 


During the war years the Federal Lanham Act Child Care pro- 
gram was developed in order for mothers to be able to help with the 
production of war materials and in other ways to contribute toward 
the war effort. Many of these centers have continued to operate 
under state and local support. 


The present finds us, then, with continuing child care 
centers, continuing research centers and nursery schools in univer- 
sities and teachers' colleges, and a steadily increasing number of 
private nursery schools. To these have been added the most recent 
development in nursery education, the cooperative school, which has 
grown out of the interest of parents in actively participating in a 
laboratory type of situation. 


There are many reasons for this new trend in early childhood 
education. One factor is related to the amount of material which 
many young parents have absorbed about child growth and development. 
Through the many pamphlets, magazine and newspaper articles; and 
the radio and television which they came across almost daily they 
have become aware of the importance of the early years, and the sig- 
nificance of early group experience. 


Practical family factors also come into the picture. Domestic 
help is not so widely available or in reach of many young families. 
The mobility of the American family has separated many from grand- 
parents, aunts and uncles, and put them on their om. Crowded hous- 
ing has influenced parents' awareness of the need to plan for other 
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arrangements for adequate indoor and outdoor play space. Smaller 
families have increased the need of children for campanionship. 


Family ability to meet the cost of good nursery education 
has also contributed to the development of the cooperative nursery 
school. Many discriminating young parents cannot afford the cost 
of a good private school. They have taken the initiative in getting 
together other families in order to organize a school under trained 
leadership and at a fee which they can meet. In addition to these 
there are doubtless other factors which have brought about the 
rapid growth of cooperative nursery schools. 


What Are The Values? 


In discussing the potentialities of the cooperative school 
we are really talking about the values of any good nursery school. 
These do not differ. In the first place, a good cooperative nursery 
school with good standards provides learning experiences for father, 
mother and child. It is truly a family-centered school, as evidenced 
by the comment of one father who said, "I never, never learned so 
much from any school as I learned when my son was in a cooperative 
nursery school", And from the children who say with much pride, 
"My Mommie will come tomorrow", and, "My Daddy made that". Such a 
school is a family affair, and children and parents together recog- 
nize it as theirs. 


A second potentiality of the geod cooperative is the opportuni- 
ty it provides parents, especially mothers, to understand not only 
their own children better, but also to observe and understand better 
the wider age range of early childhood. There is a powerful motiva- 
tion for learning that grows out of the struggles to establish a 
cooperative for one's own children. Parents achieve more objectivity 
toward their own children. They relax and enjoy their children. 

Their experience in the cooperative helps them to have a longer look 
ahead, and to take less seriously the immediate concerns of the 
present. 


A further important contribution of the cooperative is the 
help it offers children in taking the first step out into the world, 
away from home. In the cooperative this can be an easy and a gradual 
step, worthwhile in it's learning, because mothers need not be too 
far away. An important potentiality for mothers, too, in the 
opportunity it offers women of experience and education to make a 
needed and valid community contribution in close relationship to 
their homes. 


In addition to these potentialities the cooperative makes 
other contributions related to some of the factors which brought 
them into being. For young families isolated from close relatives 
it offers an opportunity for a second parent to relate to the child 
in more ways through the nursery school. This has numerous values 
as the child grows toward maturity and needs to relate to other 
adults. The cooperative nursery school also provides the ideal kind 
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of situation for learning about child growth and development in 
direct relationship to the home. In this there is a great need for 
some research which could point up the degree of application which 
results for family living. The cooperative presents a solution for 
the practical problem of providing good nursery school experience 
at a fee which is within the pocket-book range of medium income 
families. 


The cooperative nursery school is also a potential force in 
relation to public education. We cannot minimize the significance 
which can result when young families move from the nursery school 
to the public school with a full realization of the values which 
come from teachers and parents working together; and beyond this 
the important influence of their recognition of what good education 
is for young children in forwarding good elementary and secondary 
education. We need more parents who know good education. 


There is a final value which comes through the experience of 
having parents work on all phases of the administration of this type 
of school. The struggles with problems of finance, insurance, trans- 
portation and the many, many other problems provides a learning ex- 
perience in the cooperative approach to problems which has many 
values in our democratic society. 


But What Of The Problems? 
This significant list of potentialities does not mean that 
life in a cooperative nursery school is all "sunshine and roses." 
I know of nothing which presents more problems--more problems from 
the standpoint of human relations alone. This is one reason why 
this conference has arranged for section meetings in which such 
problems and experiences in solving them may be discussed. 


In many schools one of these problems lies in the fact that 
parents on the one hand are employers and if they help in the school 
are in turn assistants to the director or teacher whom they employ. 
The teacher has the task of supervising the work of the parents in 
the school and of helping them to carry out the educational program. 
This kind of relationship requires much emotional maturity and practi- 
cal common sense on the part of the parent and the teacher. This 
same relationship makes it difficult to have well-defined areas of 
responsibility, especially if parents tend to want to determine the 
educational program. Or if teachers find themselves wanting to 
assume administrative responsibilities. 


Another problem is that of continuity of program. The 
changing group of parents may mean that within a few years the finest 
kind of program which a group has worked for, with all of the effort 
and understanding which this implies, may gradually lag and change 
as new parents come in without understanding the factors of a good 
program or the school's purposes. This is a common problem in 
cooperatives. 


Still another problem is the dearth of people who are ready 








and challenged by work in this type of program, which calls for a 
real emotional maturity on the part of teachers. It takes much to 
believe in the same principles in working with adults as one be- 
lieves in for children, and to put these principles in practice as 
whole-heartedly as one does in work with children. This is the 
real challenge. 


The problem of standards also has it's place in this type 
of program. Some of the cooperative schools which have grown up in 
this type of program have not been inclined to care much about 
striving for high standards, or to have been aware of what these are. 
We have a responsibility to be concerned that children have the best 
possible kind of experience in the cooperative nursery school. 


Finally, although there are many problems which have not 
been mentioned, there is the important problem of the relationship 
of the cooperative to the community, to the broader educational 
pattern within the community. The cooperative has a responsibility 
and an opportunity to interpret to the community the needs of young 
children and a real program of good education for them. 


Help Wanted 





In their effort to help parents to get more satisfaction out 
of assisting as teachers, many cooperatives turn to people in the 
community who know good nursery education and who can help interpret 
what makes a good program. 


Teacher training institutions can help a great deal with 
workshops and other types of in-service education. This does not 
mean that there should be separate courses for the teachers of 
cooperative nursery schools. In the first place a beginning 
teacher in a teachers' college probably will not know what type of 
school she will be working in. More than this, the movement has 
become so significant that every person in the early childhood 
field should have an understanding about it: the variations in 
pattern, how it came about, what it's potentialities and problems 
are. At the present time many trained teachers find themselves 
teaching in cooperative nursery schools with no background in this 
type of program, no awareness of the variety of demands which would 
be made on them. Teachers' colleges can help in this direction by 


interpreting to all student teachers the cooperative school move- 
ment. 


Especially because of the problems in human relations, many 
cooperatives are reaching out for help, and all of us in the field 
of early childhood education have a responsibility for giving 
guidance and leadership. Many people and organizations are already 
offering consultation service in a variety of ways. Colleges are 
standing ready to be of assistance, well-established private nursery 
schools are finding many ways to help. Published material is being 
developed, as for instance Ruth Holstein's pamphlet on cooperatives 
in the A.C.E.I. Portfolio for Nursery School Teachers, the bulletin 
"Our Cooperative Nursery School" from one of our oldest cooperatives 
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at Silver Springs, Maryland, and such articles in the N.A.N.E 
Bulletin as Polly McVickar's. We should stand ready to make such 
resources available to those cooperatives seeking help. 


In the cooperative nursery schools we have what I consider 
a very thrilling and significant development in the education of 
young children in our country. For years we have urged parents to 
recognize the importance of the early years in the child's life. 
We have emphasized the need for worth while group experiences and 
constructive equipment for young children. Parents have accepted 
and agreed. More than this they have gone about working hard to 
secure nursery schools for their own children. The very fact that 
they care enough to struggle through the many problems to develop 
a cooperative nursery school in itself reflects a motivation for 
practical learning about child growth and development which cannot 
be overlooked. 


Those of us who really care about forwarding good education 
for three and four year olds can do much by helping these pioneer- 
ing efforts of the cooperative nursery school movement toward 
fulfillment. 


BACK TO SCHOOL 


It was "back to school" this past summer for 23 Northern 
California women, members of a new course offered by the University 
of California for mothers in this community participating in parent 
cooperatives. 


The course was designed to acquaint women with techniques in 
working with young children and to aid them in planning activities 
for their own nursery schools. 


Each woman participated in the Institute Nursery School with 
the regularly enrolled children one day each week. A half-hour 
discussion period at the end of the morning made time available for 
questions and discussion concerning the children and the day's 
activities. In addition, there was a two hour lecture and dis- 
cussion session one evening each week. 


These sessions were concerned with the following topics: 
Adult Child Relationships in the Nursery School; Constructive Social 
Relationships and Group Relationships; Expression; Language Arts; 
Nature and Community Experiences. 


Miss Evelyn Peters conducted the course, and was assisted in 
the nursery school by Mrs. Dorothy Sidewell. 


The genuine enthusiasm and interest of the course members made 
it clear that such a course meets a definite community need. 
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HUMAN RELATIONS IN ADMINISTRATION AND SUPERVISION 


Helen LeBaron 
Dean of Home Economics, Iowa State College 


(Presented at the NANE Biennial Conference in Minneapolis, Ocotober, 1953) 


It seems presumptuous for a mere college administrator to attempt 
to outline the basic principles of human relations in administration and 
supervision for a group of specialists in nursery education. A consider- 
ation of human relations must be based on the elementary concepts of 
psychology, and psychology is, of course, the stock-in-trade of those in 
the field of nursery education. It will be evident that all my comments 
concerning this important problem come from a cognizance of the need of 
the need of our co-workers for security (both physical and psychological), 
for recognition, for status, and for satisfaction from a job well done. 
It is in these simple elementary principles that we find the cue to 
better human relations in working with others as administrator or super- 
visor. 


The Administrator and Supervisor 


Human relations result from the interaction of individual per- 
sonalities. Since we are concerned here with the relations of the ad- 
ministrator or supervisor with his associates, it may be appropriate to 
begin with a consideration of him as a key personality in this relation- 
ship situation. In fact, the administrator or supervisor may constitute 
the problem rather than the solution. 


What are the traits that help the administrator or supervisor in 
his relations with other staff members? It is, of course, the whole 
person that counts - his professional competence and his personal 
characteristics. For the purpose of this discussion, let us assume 
adequate training, experience and professional competence. There seem 
then, to be four traits that stand out as particularly significant if 
he is to succeed in either of these particular roles. 


(1) He enjoys his job; he finds it fun, exciting, stimula- 
ting, and he es the people with whom he is working. 


(2) He is objective, as objective as a human (and therefore 
emotional) being can be. He is able to take himself outside the 
situation; he avoids interpreting events and comments as directed 
toward him personally. He understands and accepts the emotional 
biases of his co-wrokers but remains comparatively objective him- 
self, 





(3) He has a sense of humor and, consequently, does not 
take himself too seriously. He is well aware that the organization 
will not fall apart without him - that he is not ‘indispensible:. 
(In fact, if he has evolved an organization that revolves around 
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him, he is more likely to be a liability than an asset to the group!) 
If the administrator cannot so organize his work and delegate re- 
sponsibilies to others that he can take a vacation (barring, of 
course, a national emergency) then he is not doing a good job. 


(4) He lives a balanced life. He has friends and he plays 
with them. He has interests outside his profession; he under- 
stands something of the work of others and has a real appreci- 
ation of the social contributions made by other professional 
groups, labor, agriculture, and business. 





Unless the administrator possesses all of these traits in 
more (rather than less) degree he is ill-equipped to be a real key 
in inspiring human relations with his staff members. 


Supervision and Administration 


Since this topic relates to administration and supervision it 
may be appropriate to pause for a moment to discover in what respects 
these two are alike in regard to relationships with staff members, 
and in which they are they different. Job definitions vary widely, 
but, in general, we may assume that both administrators and supervi- 
sors are responsible for three items in relation to their co-workers: 


(1) They work as partners with all staff members toward 
the purposes of the school or center. It is important to under- 
line the word partners, for it is the idea of working with staff 
members that is the important concept. 


(2) Both assume some leadership (but not all) needed by 
the organization. Often they supply the element that can look 
ahead; they assist in keeping the attention of the group centered 
on the whole picture and the long-time goals of the organization. 





(3) Both help to set the emotional tone of the school. If 
they, as individuals, have attitudes of optimism that things can 
be done, that one set-back does not ruin everything, then that 
way of looking at things becomes contagious and spreads among the 
group. All staff members influence the emotional tone of the 
organization, but the administrator or supervisor plays a major 
part in setting its direction. 


These two jobs, administration and supervision, seem to differ 
in only one respect in relation to other staff members. The adminis- 
trator is responsible for carrying out the decisions of the group. 

He makes some decisions, yes. But ideally, his major responsibility 
is one of implementing decisions made by the entire staff; of making 
sure that action results from decisions carefully arrived at by 
groups of staff members. On the other hand, a supervisor has a 
special responsibility for helping all staff members with their 
specific individual problems. 


Seven Guide Lines 


Granted those similarities and differences, both the adminis- 
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trator and the supervisor have similar human relationship problems 
with staff members. There seem to be some guide lines that might 
help both as they work in this area of inter-personal relations. 
While the seven such guide lines are presented here in sequence, 
the order is for convenience of presentation only, and is not indi- 
cative of their relative importance. 


1. It is well to share information with staff members. (a) 
That means the policies of the organization should be outlined to a 
prospective employee before he is hired. This may be of particular 
importance in the field of nursery education where there seem to be 
several "schools of thought" regarding policy and procedure. It 
means, too, that we tell him what will be expected of him on the jecb. 
Again, we tell him this in advance of his employment. For example, 
does a job include parent meetings, talks to community organizations, 
radio or T-V performances, keeping the business records of the school? 
He should have a clear picture of his responsibilities before he joins 
the organization. (b) It means sharing information of impending 
changes in organization or program, and telling him of new activities 
of the supervisory or administrative personnel. Certainly a staff 
member deserves to know more about the program of the organization 
than those outside the group. All of us, of course, like to be "in 
the know", 


2. The administrator or supervisor encourages initiative and 
decision making by any who are interested in, and willing to share in 
it. By such action he shows confidence in the ability of a staff 
member to do a job well. Many an individual who has reached a posi- 
tion of responsibility recalls an early experience when he was able 
to do a job he knew he hadn't the ability or the experience to handle 
simply because someone in the organization had faith that he could do 
it. If this principle is followed it means that the administrator 
forgets line and staff arrangements; that he recognizes initiative 
whether or not it manifests itself throughout "channels". It means 
giving credit where credit is due. (If this idea were to be followed 
consistently it would mean that almost never would a supervisor or 
an administrator receive credit himself! ) 








3. He acts promptly. He acts promptly on staff problems 
brought to his attention. Since individuals comprise every staff, 
it is inevitable that personality problems arise. If they can be 
handled early, when the first occur, and evaluated in light of the 
purpose of the organization, much future grief may be avoided. Doubt- 
less there are times when problems will work themselves out if left 
for awhile. There are problems, however, that become magnified by 
delay, and increase beyond one's ability to cope with them if they are 
left unrecognized. It is all too easy for the administrator or su- 
pervisor to busy himself in routine tasks to the point that he ignores 
some of the real problems in the organization that require his prompt 
attention. 


4. He is available. He sees the people that want to see him as 
promptly as possible. He is a good listener. 





5 He is fair, reasonable in expectations, recognizing that each 


staff member has his own set of abilities and his own set of limi- 
tations. 


6. He avoids giving advice», He can be of help, yes, and may 
offer suggestions. But it is important to remember that each one 
of us wants to direct himself and to make his own decisions. This 
is a particularly difficult suggestion to follow in supervision but 
equally important in that area. If suggestions are made sources and 
possible lines of behavicr pointed out to the individual, he can 
make his own decisions and direct his own work. 





7. We respect his emotions. Whatever the situation we attempt 
in working with him, to protect his self-respect and build his self- 
confidence, 
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TIME OUT FOR READING 


Polly McVickar 


With the publication of Schools for the Very Young, there has 
been added to our thinking about young children a wider horizon and 
new dimensions. Written by Heinrich H. Waechter AIA, Associate 
Professor of Architecture, University of Oregon, and his wife 
Elizabeth Waechter who has wide experience in the field of early 
childhood education, we find here the unique combination of educa- 
tional philosophy and architectural thinking. Through it all is a 
sensitive understanding of the young child and his growing awareness 
of defined space. Questions of light, space, color, materials are 
explored in related terms, both practical and artistic. This book 
does not provide answers and solutions but rather presents the re- 
lationship of education to the reflected use of building and design. 
It thinks in back of questions. It is concerned as much with the 
redesign of existing construction as with the design of new build- 
ing. More than this, it is concerned with community design and 
the relationship of the pre-school in this setting. 


Schocls for the Very Young by Heinrich H. Waechter AIA and Eliza- 
beth Waechter, Architectural Record, 119 West 40th Street, New York 
18, New York. 1951 Price $6.50 
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From the Merrill Palmer School has come this year a Supplement 
to the Directory of Nursery Schools and Child Care Centers in the 
United States issued in 1951. This Supplement compiled as before 
by Clark ~E. Moustarkis and Minnie Berson, not only adds new listings, 
but includes corrections and changes over the listings in the 
Directory. This is an important reference for teachers and parents 
all over the country who are associated with nursery schools. The 
fact that it presumably will continue to be kept up to date makes 
it an especially significant contribution. 








The Directory is available from the Merrill Palmer School, 71 East 


Ferry Avenue, Detroit 2, Michigan. Price $1.50. The Supplement is 
available from the same source. Price $0.50. 
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An interesting development comes from the State Department of 
Education, St. Paul, Minnesota. In 1951 the Minnesota Legislature 
appropriated funds for a Tapes for Teaching service, with the purpose 
of making available to class groups the educational radio programs 
which could not otherwise be utilized owing to limitations of time. 
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With such programs recorded, there is available a wealth of supple- 
mentary material ready for use at the time it is most needed. A 
Catalogue is issued with a classified listing of titles and it is 
expected that supplementary sheets will be sent out as additonal 
material is ready. At the present there are some seventy titles in 
the section covering Child Development, some of these prepared by the 
Institute of Child Welfare, University of Minnesota, and others con- 
tributed by Cornell University, prepared by Russell Smart, formerly 
at Cornell and now at the University of Rhode Island. 


Information concerning this service should be addressed as 
follows: Mr. Arnold Luce, Audio Visual Supervisor, Tapes for Teach- 
ing, State Department of Education, 32 State Office Building, St. 
Paul 1, Minnesota. 





FteERERE HAS SF 


For teachers and parents who are working together toward a 
closer and more effective relationship, an excellent pamphlet is 
available from the Federal Security Agency, Office of Education. 
"The changing role of parents as participating members in the edu- 
cation of their children is one of the promising and significant 
developments which is taking place throughout the country." This 
discussion is concerned chiefly with the parents in a public school 
program, but for those of us who are teaching children at levels 
earlier than public school, there is considerable meaning in such 
growth. Not only are young children finding growth in nursery 
school experience, but parents also can find here an understanding 
of the education of their children and the ways in which they have 
an important part. The discussion of ways of working together, and 
the planning for group experiences among parents provides valuable 
guidance both for the preschool years and for later school experi- 
ence, There is an excellent bibliography. 


Working with Parents, A Handbook. Prepared by Hazel F, Gabbard, 
Specialist for Extended School Services, Elementary Education Divi- 
sion. Bulletin 1948 Number 7. Federal Security Agency, Office of 
Education. For sale by: Superintendent of Documents, U.S.Govern- 
ment Printing Office, Washington 25, D.C. Price 25 cents. 
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Recently completed is a color moving picture of the Playhouse 
Nursery School, a Cooperative nursery group in New Jersey. Photo- 
graphy and planning was carried out by Mrs. Beth Stephenson with the 
help of the participating mothers. It is an excellent presentation 
of a school in action .........some wonderful mud play .......some 
nice spontaneous dancing with pieces of colored cloth. It conveys 
an atmosphere of relaxed friendliness in many small ways.....the 
child rocking, the child who wants to be by himself and is allowed to 
be, the warmth of teachers and participating parents who, incidentally 
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are indistinguishable one from the other. This film may be rented 
from Mrs. Beth Stephenson, 176 Sullivan Street, New York 12, New York. 
Color, 16 mm. Rental fee, $5.00. 
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Parents and teachers will both be interested to know that The 
Creative Nursery Center by Winifred Y. Allen and Doris Campbell has 
now been issued in a paperbound edition. This book is an important 
one for all those associated with a nursery center, and the term is 
here used to include all organizations serving young children regard- 
less of specific title. In the Foreword by Amy Hostler, Dean of Mills 
School, there is a statement of philosophy and purpose of all such 
centers... "to offer an educational and supportive program to child- 
ren and parents, endeavoring to promote the welfare of the child and 
at the same time maintain the values of family life." It is a sig- 
nificant summary of both thinking and doing. The section on Relation- 
ships with Parents is particularly well done, and the chapter titled 
The Nursery Staff as a Team, again emphasizes the close relationships 
of understanding and insight which mean a sound basis for strength- 
ening child growth and family feelings. 


The Creative Nursery Center, A Unified Service to Children and Parents, 
by Winifred Y. Allen and Doris Campbell. Family Service Association 
of America, 192 Lexington Avenue, New York 16, New York, Paperbound 
edition $2.00. Clothbound edition $2.75. 
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For those parents and teachers who have not become acquainted 
with The Christian Home, it is a monthly publication which presents 
articles concerned with every day family living. It provides some 
guidance in the kind of religious experiences which have meaning for 
a growing family. Especially it is concerned with the ways in which 
a family lives, all ages, having fun, doing things together, and be- 
longing. It presents practical help, and sound thinking in democratic 
family planning. Some of the best photographs of children's activi- 
ties to be found anywhere. 





For subscription information write: The Christian Home, 810 
Broadway, Nashville, Tennessee. $2.00 a year. 


ZEeeteteREMA 


The June issue of the University of Chicago Round Table radio dis- 
cussion is titled The Child in Today's Culture, originally broadcast. 
in February 1947. The discussion participants are Dr. Arnold Gesell, 
Robert J. Havighurst and Helen Koch. We needed to hear this again. 
"If we are to respect a child's individuality, we must think of him in 
terms of growth." Living as we do in a democracy, our need, both 
parents and teachers, is for a philosophy of growth. 
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ON THE RESEARCH SIDE 


Margaret McFarland 


Research Concerning the Curiosity of Children 





Nursery schools have played an important part in child develop- 
ment research. Many of the studies through which understanding has 
evolved have been based upon observations of children in nursery 
schools. The concepts tested by scientific studies have frequently 
grown out of the practical experiences and observations of nursery 
school staff members. 


The most outstanding example of the contribution of nursery 
centers to the understanding of child development seems to me to be 
Anna Freud's publications concerning the personality development of 
the children in the Hampstead Nurseries in England during the Second 
World War, and of the six children from the concentration camp of 
Tereszin, who during their fourth year came to "Bulldog's Bank" in 
England. These were service programs with the responsibility of 
meeting the daily needs of preschool children. The observations upon 
which Anna Freud's reports are based were made by staff members who 
were participating in the care of the children and therefore were at 
close range and in actual relationships with individual children. (I 
have often wondered how they found time or energy to record their ob- 
servations when they were caring for children separated from their 
families. The urgency of the children's need for relationships with 
adults must have required a great deal of the staff. Every nursery 
school teacher would be able to visualize all of the little practical 
details that would be part of the daily work of staff members in such 
a nursery.) Anna Freud's studies of the Hampstead Nursery Children 
is especially meaningful for nursery school teachers. Her insight 
concerning the children's needs and development has seemed to me to 
be helpful in the practical problems of planning nursery equipment, 
distribution of staff, and educational experiences for the children, 
as well as in the understanding of the behavior of individual children. 


Anna Freud points out that the Hampstead Nursery children were 
living "in an artificial world", shut off and excluded from most of the 
realities of life. "The limited opportunities to learn about human 
occupations aside from those associated with children, to explore the 
sources of the simple things of daily life, to wander freely in pursuit 
of one's own private interests tended to act against the spirit of ad- 
venture", Children in the nursery had many opportunities to learn 
about other children, but they did not see adults eating or know where 
they slept. They showed keen curiosity when the nursery workers changed 
their uniforms or when on rare occasions adults talked together. "The 
nursery children in the absence of the nourishing circumstance of family 
life for their learning, turned their curiosity upon the details of the 
nursery routine and the professional activities of the staff." "In- 
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quiring into the relations of members of the staff to each other 
assumed the importance of the relations between father and mother." 
Even in the limited circumstance of the residential nursery the curi- 
osity of these young children was insistent; denied the stimulating 
emotional relationships of family life and the varied experiences of 
home and community activities they turned their penetrating interest 
upon the environment in which they found themselves. Anna Freud 
refers to the curiosity of children of this age as an "instinctive 
tendency" and says that if it is at least partially satisfied it 
drives the child to imitate his grown-ups, and to strive to learn and 
to develop. Erik Erikson too refers to the preschool child's "con- 
suming curiosity" and related it to the child's growing initiative and 
general inventiveness, 


Most nursery schools have play equipment which gives children 
opportunities to explore and to discover for themselves. Things that 
come apart and can be fitted together again or objects that fit inside 
one another are satisfying in terms of the child's needs to explore re- 
lationships. Sometimes washing takes a long time because the threes and 
fours become absorbed in "the water where comes it?" The repairman 
comes with a box of tools and a little troop of the four-year-olds 
follows him into the kitchen to watch him open his tool box and begin 
to work on the stove. They cannot contain their curiosity and begin 
to handle his tools. They enjoy their contact with him because he 
shows them his wrench and pliers and lets each examine them but does 
not let them play havoc with his tool box. The cement-mixer truck 
comes and goes but George catches sight of it as soon as it comes again, 
and the children watch with intense absorption as the cement comes pour- 
ing out and is spread and smoothed by the workmen. Roger discovers 
that there are worms in the soft mud around the spring in the nursery 
garden and several of the children join in the eager digging for worms. 
Going to the big school kitchen where cookies were being made and could 
be tasted when they came out of the oven has been referred to with de- 
light again and again. These experiences not only add to the child's 
understanding of his world but channel his curious impulses so that they 
provide energy and drive for his continued learning. Without much 
opportunity for exploration and discovery children at this age will 
find other outlets for their curiosity, and yet they have not the dis- 
crimination to distinguish safe exploration from unsafe, or to avoid 
destroying things which cannot be put together again. 


It is often harder to know how to respond to the child's curiosity 
about one's own intimate affairs than about objective things. As the 
child's sense of his own individuality develops he is increasingly 
aware of others as separate people. His sense of his own individuality 
makes him curious about the activities of others and their attitudes 
toward him and toward one another. He is particularly concerned with 
learning about his parents because his feelings about them are so deep 
and strong and they represent to him the directions he will take in 
becoming a man or a woman. With his knowlege of self comes his aware- 
ness of being a boy or a girl and this implies special relationships 
to others. Anna Freud reported that in the nursery babies first noticed 


the difference between boys and girls in the second half of the second 
year. 
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In the nursery school, the teacher is to the children a mother 
person and they ask questions of her that they might ask of their own 
mothers. One of the four-year-olds asked the teacher if the letter 
she was reading was from her "husband" and when the teacher said that 
it wasn't the child asked in a puzzled way, "Is it from your wife?" 
The teacher said no that she wasn't married and didn't have a husband. 
The child replied, "My mother has a husband." Then after a long pause 
she asked, "Don't you just about die not having a husband?" The 
children with whom I work often inquire where I sleep and whether I 
slept in the same place when I was a child. The more they care about 
me, the more they tend to inquire about my relationships with other 
people. When I talk on the telephone they often ask with whom I am 
talking. If permitted to do so, children whom I am studying in re- 
search interviews in my home would explore the contents of my desk and 
often ask about the cupboards and bureau drawers. One of these child- 
ren loves to play that he raps on the door and that I let him in. We 
have done this many, many times and it seems to mean to ‘him that 1 
admit him to the secrets of my life - - - or to the secrets of his 
mother, whom I represent to him in the door game. 


The questions of this age often seem intrusive and are frequently 
difficult to answer directly. Sometimes it is hard not to rebuff the 
child in order to protect the privacy of one's own life. When an over- 
seas visitor was observing the four-year-olds at the University of 
Iowa a child approached her and asked "Why is your hair that color?" 
The visitor explained as simply as possible that as people grow older 
their hair changes from brown to gray. In a little while the same 
child came back to observe the visitor solemnly and finally asked, 

"Can you take your teeth out?" The child's questions are sometimes 
hard to answer because they touch areas of our own experience that have 
high emotional significance for us. It is easier to respond if we are 
able to recognize that the child who asks usually does not share the 
poignance of our adult feelings but has feelings of his own which 
prompted his inquiry. 


When a child asks the teacher questions which seem to invade a 
privacy which the teacher does not wish to share she can tell the child 
that she knows children wonder about such grown-up things but that she 
does not want to tell him about the particular thing he has asked. 

This will help the child to learn that there are limits for one's 
questions just as there are limits for one's exploring. The teacher 
helps him to respect the privacy of some of her activities and feelings 
as she helps him to respect the privacy of her desk. It is possible to 
set limits for children's questions and explorations and at the same 
time let the child know that the teacher understands his curiosity and 
appreciates his need to know. When children ask about things which the 
teacher is not sure of or does not know how to explain to the child she 
can tell him so and suggest a better person to ask, or offer to help him 
find out what he wishes to know. Taking seriously the child's own wish 
to understand and helping him to explore and to find answers gives him 
support in developing his childish curiosity into the will to learn and 
to develop his potentialities for understanding. 


The nursery school teacher's day is filled with many different kinds 
of responsibilities: group time to be managed, play time to be super- 
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vised, cots to be put up, children to be helped through toileting and 
washing, dinner and sleep. How can she help being too preoccupied with 
all of these things to avoid brushing off the children's questions, or 
ignoring them, or answering them without real attention? It seems to 
me that nursery school teachers have absorbed many other pieces of in- 
sight about three and four-year-old behavior and needs, and that they 
have applied these sensitively in the distribution of time, energies 
and attention in the planning of equipment and daily schedules. 

Reports of the observation of characteristic behavior trends like those 
of Anna Freud and Erik Erickson concerning the intense intrusive curio- 
sity of children of nursery age seem of particular significance as a 
basis for values and judgment which individual teachers will integrate 
within their own special ways. Anna Freud says "Where questioning into 
intimate matters is strictly forbidden, the child's natural curiosity 
will either become dulled or blunted altogether, including those appli- 
cations of it which are welcome, or curiosity will displace itself with 
full force on to harmless matters and vroduce the well-known compulsive 
and incessant stream of apparently senseless questioning which has 
always driven parents to despair."...."Refusal of all knowledge or of 
the opportunity to acquire it may spread to the child's intellectual 
interests and set up inhibitions of all kinds." 


Freud and Burlingham, Infants Without Families International University 
Press. 





Erikson, Childhood And Society W. W. Norton & Company. Inc. 


AN EFFECTIVE !ED0IUM FoR INTERPHOTING NURSERY EDUCATION 


Hlizabeth M. Fuller 
Institute of Child welfare, University of Minnesota 


Frances Horwich's exciting adventures in "Ding Dong School" 
illustrate what TV car do as an effective medium for interpreting 
nursery education. 


For the past year we of the Institute of Child welfare staff at 
the University of Minnesota have been presenting a fifteen minute 
local TV show weekly=a much less ambitious program than Ding Dong 
School, of course, but nevertheless interesting. One of the local 
TV stations, KSTP, has a regular telecaster, Bee Baxter, a vivacious 
woman with a wide variety of interests and a genuine concern for 
civic and educational matters. In the late swnmer of 1952 Bee Baxter 
contacted the Institute of Child Welfare with the idea of devoting 
fifteen mintes of each of her Tuesday afternoon programs to topics 
related to children. She suggested that programs should cover a wide 
variety of topics and that they consider children from two years of 
age through adolescence, 


Recent viewers surveys led Miss Baxter to believe that she was 
reaching a large audience and that the majority of "repeat" viewers 
were housewives and the mothers of young children. 


with only this much to go on; namely the fact that one of the 
local TV stations wanted a program about children, and that there was 
an established avdience, 1.C.i3. steff merbers sat down together to 
face the issue. Not one of us had any TV experience, either in pre- 
paring or presenting programs. Wor could we agree entirely as to the 
role which the telecasts should play. Should they be considered 
"Service programs" in the sense that they offerec listeners tips on 
"how to do it" and where to find rlay eavirpment and source materials?" 
Or should they noint more toward interpreting research and philosophy 
of childhood education and ciiild develorment? Should we make any 
attempt to make the programs entertaining? Should we offer addition- 
al aids to viewers who wished to follow-up the prograus with direct 
inquiries? Shovld live children be included in the programs? 


Even now, after a full year of telecasts, these questions are 
still not entirely resolved, and it is probably fair to say that there 
is a greater difference of oninior: now as to what the programs should 
be than was true at the beginning. 


Returns from questionnaires sent out to parents of University of 
Minnesota nursery school and kindergarten parents and to the parents of 
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University Student Veterans Village Cooperative nursery revealed a very 
wide difference of opinion as to the value of the programs and little 
or no agreement on the question of "What sort of programs would you 
prefer in the future?" In general, replies indicated that the programs 
were being favorably received. An interesting and amusing sidelight on 
the questionnaire responses was the fact that less than half of the 
families of I.C.W. nursery school and kindergarten children owned TV 
sets, and a significant number of the parents added remarks to the 
questionnaires which led us to believe they did not intend to own them 
"as long as they could hold-out against buying them." 


The format for the earliest programs called for an interview tech- 
nique in which Bee Baxter chatted with the "experts" around a central 
theme. It was found that the interview technicue was too time-consuming 
and that it was sometimes difficult to place emphasis compatibly with so 
many people involved. Therefore, after the first ten programs, Bee 
Baxter suggested a changed format in which she introduced her "guests" 
and then left the camera range until time to announce the topic for the 
following week. 


In the year since October, 1952, we have completed approximately 
fifty telecasts, with the Institute of Child Welfare personnel sharing 
the responsibility for presentations. About twenty staff members and 
graduate students have participated, and about a dozen of the progranis 
have included children, ranging in age from three to twelve years. 


Liberal use has been made of visual aids such as charts, photo- 
graphs, musical insturments, sample lunch table set-ups, toys, mental 
and personality test materials, and even live pets. 


All people and things involved are frankly in the "experimental" 
stage. Everyone is learning steadily about the TV medium, and, this 
year's programs seem somewhat improved over last year's. The general 
feeling seems to be that since TV is here to stay, we are privileged to 
have the opportunity to learn TV techniques in a shared and therefore 
relatively painless way. 


Sample topics so far have included children's ciothing, children's 
rooms, sleev and rest, eating and food problems, play activities, 
Christmas toy information, social interests, trips and excursions, 
discipline, narent's questions, language intelligence, the shy child, 
the aggressive child, books, music, art, home chores and parent-child 
relations. 


wWe will welcome suggestions from NANE members concerning similar 


TV experiences, and will try to answer further inquiries concerning our 
current TV series. 


(The BULLETIN staff would like to hear from other NANE members about 
TV programs in their cities.) 
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LET'S TALK LEGISLATION 


Theresa S. Mahler 


On page of this issue of the Bulletin will be found the 


report of "Current Trends in Legislation --It's Effect on Nursery 
Education", as presented at the Minneapolis conference. 





Here we would like to do three things; 1) Extend thanks to 
those who helped provide legislative and other information on "Current 
Trends"; 2) Present a few interesting specifics not included in the 
above-mentioned report; 3) Report on possible outcomes of the con- 
ference, legislatively speaking. 


It is not possible to enumerate here all of the activities and 
projects described in the communications received. A few of special 
interest are: 


New York -= State Council for Early Childhood Education and 
the State ANE groups are working together in the preparation 
of legislation for schools for children under six and for 
state aid for nursery schools. 


Connecticut -~ The State Department of Education is developing 
a self-evaluation device for public and private nursery schools, 
kindergartens and elementary schools. A committee composed of 
public school administrators is studying the needs for legis- 
lation affecting such educational services for young chiliren. 





Iowa == Groups of professional people from various disciplines 
are working together to obtain nursery education legislation. 


Michigan -- The Mid-West Association for Nursery Education has 
undertaken a study of licensing in the Great Lakes area, 


Virginia -- AAUW is conducting a state-wide survery of available 
nursery school and kindergarten facilities in the state. 


Washington --A Committee for Services for Young Children is work- 
ing with Departments of Public Instruction and Public Assist- 
ance on problem of providing adequate day care facilities on 
military installations. 


The significance of these and the many other projects reported 
on in this partial survey led to the conclusion that a more complete 
and detailed survey could provide valuable clues to legislative action 
for individuals and groups working toward provision or extension of 
educational services for children under six. The NANE Executive Board 
has authorized the completion of this project. 


Another outcome of the conference was the acceptance by the 
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Board of recommendations for clarification and re-statement of NANE's 
legislative policy framework. Members of the legislative committee are 
preparing a final draft for submission for Board approval. 


The most gratifying outcome of the conference, legislatively 
speaking, was the evidence of enthusiastic interest in such matters, 
the expressed desire of many conferees to "go home and do something 
about legislation in my own bailiwick!" 
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Interesting excerpts from Social Legislation Information Service, 
Issue #38: "Child Development’ The Association's Maternal and Child 
Health Committee noted that a vast amount of new information now exists 
in the area of child development, and that, in the past, this area of 
knowledge was not necessarily a part of the course leading to an M.D. 
degree. The Committee recommended that opportunities be provided by 
State health departments for the training of their own staff physicians 
dealing with children and for the training of physicians in practice 
with children." 


"Mental Health: The Association's Mental Health Committee 
recommended that mental health activities be more closely integrated 
with existing public health programs with emphasis on broad preventive 
activities as well as on diagnostic and treatment programs. Also, 
that State Mental Health Programs should use their resources to en- 
courage the development of adequate services and facilities for the 
mentally retarded in cooperation with other State and local agencies." 


Respectfully submitted, 


Committee Members: 

Mrs. Dorothy Giberson, Chairman, Teacher- 
Training Committee, California Council 
of Cooperative Nursery Schools. 

Mrs. Leon M. Ginsberg, Co-Chairman, Mary- 
land Committee on Group Day Care of 
Children, 

Dorothea Jackson, Directore, Elementary 
Education, Seattle Public Schools. 

Harriet Nash, ex-officio 

John R. Weber, Supervisor Child Care 
Services, California State Department 
of Education. 

Elizabeth Woods, Legislative Chairman, 
Southern California Association for 
Nursery Education. 

Chairman: Theresa S. Mahler, Chairman, 
Legislative Committee, National Associ- 
ation for Nursery Education 


Please refer to our request in the last issue of the Bulletin and continue 
to send information toT.S.Mahler, Rm 35, Bldg. B, 135 Van Ness Ave. 
San Francisoo 2, California. 
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ON THE PERSONAL AND STAT#H SIDE 


Rosalie Blau 


Arizona: Imogene J. HMyrland 
2444 E. Hawthorne 
Tuscon, Arizona 


Miss Betty Mae Becker, formerly head-teacher of the Cooperative 
Nursery School, Beverly Fairfax Jewish Community Center in Los Angeles, 
is now Mrs. Mark Leibsohn, 333 West Berde Avenue, Phoenix, Arizona. 
Mrs. Leibsohn is working as a community volunteer in the Well Baby 
Clinic and as a Sunday School teacher. 


California; Theresa S. Mahler 
225 Buckingham Way 
San Francisco, California 


The California Council of Cooperative Nursery Schools held its 
seventh state conference in Sacramento on November lith. Each of the 
eight councils sent representatives to the all-day sessions to discuss 
standards, legislation, sponsorship, and other matters pertinent to the 
parent cooperative nursery school movement. There are now over two 
hundred such groups in California, a large percentage of which are 
under adult education leadership. Mr. Milton Babitz, State Consult- 
ant in Parent Education, State Department of Education, gave the key- 
note address on "Where are We Going in Adult Education?" 


Miss Lucille Allen has retired from the staff of the Institute of 
Child Development, at the University of California, after 27 years of 
service there as a nursery school teacher. This may well be a record, 
not only in terms of years of nursery school teaching, but in terms of 
constructive influence in the lives of children, parents and students 
who have benefitted from their experiences under Miss Allen's wise 
guidance and direction. 


Robert and Pauline Sears are now members of the Stanford Univer- 
sity faculty. Dr. Sears, formerly head of the Institute of Child Wel- 
fare at the University of Iowa, has come to the Palo Alto campus from 
Harvard, to become head of the Department of Psychology. 


Speaking at the December meeting of the newly formed San Francisco 
branch of Northern A.N.B., Miss Helen Heffernan, Chief, Bureau of 
Elementary Education, State Department of Education, used a newly com- 
pleted and very excellent set of slides depicting "A Good Day in the 
Kindergarten", These slides are to be made into a film strip, the first 
of a California series on kindergarten-primary education. Skillful 
teachers, and parents who work with groups of pre-kindergarten children, 
will find that the philosophy depicted in this "Good Day" can be trans- 
lated effectively for use on the nursery school level. 
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Illinois: Ethel Macintyre 
National College of Education 
Evanson, Illinois 


The Association for Nursery Schools has been showing continuous 
growth, The membership of the organization consists of individuals 
from all types of nursery schools and agencies in the Chicago area who 
are interested in child welfare and education. Among the fine discussion 
leaders for the fall programs have been Ethel Wright Kunkle, Director of 
the Winnetka Community Nursery School, Olga Adams, retired kindergarten 
teacher of the University of Chicago Laboratory School and Nora English, 
Supervisor of Institutions and Agencies, Department of Child Welfare. 


In 1946 the Board of Directors of the Winnetka Community Nursery 
School sponsored the Winnetka Children's Fair for the purpose of 
raising funds to maintain their nursery school, to promote better 
understanding of nursery education and to provide the opportunity for 
optimum community and parent participation. 


In 1949 the Winnetka Public Schools Nursery joined with the 
Winnetka Community Nursery School in sponsoring the Fair which now 
represents a traditional day of family fun in the community. 


Contributions by grandparents and interested Winnetka families 
help cover unavoidable expenses such as liability insurance and 
electric wiring, so that the income on the day of the Fair is 100% 
profit. Over 800 people of all ages worked together to produce the 
1953 Fair. Profits amounted to $7000.00. Residents of Winnetka 
know that the Children's Fair is their own creation, and give gener- 
ously of their time and efforts. 


Iowa: Edith Sunderlin 
Iowa State College 
Ames, Iowa 


The Field Foundation has made funds available to the Iowa Child 
Welfare Research Station for staff members to visit other centers. 


New staff members at the Iowa Child Welfare Reasearch Station are: 
Dr. Charles Smock, Assistant Professor, Child Psychology; Dr. William 
Lyle, Assistant Professor in Preventive Psychiatry; Dr. Irene Harmes, 
Assistant Professor who has a joint appointment in the Iowa Welfare 
Research Station and the School of Social Administration. 


Miss Flo Gould is now at the Merrill-Palmer School as coordinator 
of special services. 


Mrs. Katherine Stewart, Director of the Cerebral Palsy Center in 
DesMoines, Iowa, was the speaker at the Iowa State College Child Develop- 
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Miss Marilyn Williams from Woodland, California has joined the 
Iowa State College staff as Instructor. She teaches a basic course 
in child develorment and also has a group in the nursery school. 


Dr. Damaris Pease has joined the Iowa State College Child Develop- 
ment staff as an Assistant Professor. Dr. Pease is in charge of the 
basic course in Child Development in the Home Economics Division and is 
assisting with the graduate program. 


Three members of the Child Development staff at Iowa State College, 
Lydia Swanson, Ruth Petty and Glenn R. Hawkes are serving on an advisory 
committee for children's programs to be telecast on Station WOI-TV, the 
first educational television station. 


Kentucky: Opal Wolford 
Berea College 
Department of Home Economics 
Berea, Kentucky 


The State Committee working in the interest of standards for 
nursery schools and teacher certification met in Louisville in November 
to discuss reports from sub-committees and to make plans for future 
meetings. The Committee, organized a year ago, is being sponsored by 
the American Association of University Women. Mrs. Opal Wolford of 
Berea College and Miss Martha Jane Brunson of the American Association 
of University Women Chapter in Louisville are co-chairmen of the 
committee. 


Miss Leora Bentley of the University of Kentucky is recovering 
from an illness and is on leave from the University for the balance of 
the semester, 


Massachusetts: Lillian Gehri 
Wheelock College 
Boston, 15, Massachusetts 





Mrs. Marion Gay Butler is the Executive Secretary of the Associated 
Day Care Services of Greater Boston. Mrs. Lucy Mitchell, formerly 
Director of the Robert Gould Shaw House is Educational Consultant with 
the Association. 


Miss Eleanor Cadbury, formerly with the Germantown, Pennsylvania 
Friends School, succeeds Myrtle Stuntzner as the new Director of the 
Ann Page Memorial School of Wellesley College. 

Helen Suchara, who has been working on her doctorate at Columbia 
University and teaching at the Agnes Russel School in New York, is now 
a member of the Wheelock College faculty. 


The Boston Association for Nursery Education held their first meeting 
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for the year 1953-54, at Wheelock College, on November 18. Highlights 
of the National Association for Nursery Education conference were pre- 
sented by Dura-Louise Cockrell, Director, Nursery Training School of 
Boston; Mrs. Flora Pinkham, Director, Bradford Cooperative Nursery 
School; Helen McDowell, Director, Hills and Falls Community Nursery 
School, Newton Lower Falls, Massachusetts. 


Michigan: Grace Graveline 
Department of Public Welfare 
Nursery Day Care Program 
Detroit, Michigan 


The Pre-school Association of Metropolitan Detroit has planned 
three monthly Saturday workshops on creative activities. 


Mary Jane Eaton, formerly on the Nursery Staff at Merrill-Palmer, 
is now in charge of the Tau Beta Community House Nursery School. 


Bernice Borgman has returned to the Michigan State College, Home 
Economics Department Nursery School. Bernice has been at Cornell com- 
pleting work on her doctorate, 


Marygrove College (Detroit) Nursery School is remodelling a large 
bathroom to make it into a water play room. There will be space for a 
plastic pool, a tub and fingerpainting table. It will be possible to 
have activities involving water with almost unlimited participation and 
a minimum of limitations. Sister Delora, Marygrove's Nursery School 
teacher has the ability to adapt facilities. Her children have a lovely 
tree and garden-like playground with several little "hills" in the 
center of Marygrove College Campus. 


Wayne University, College of Education and Home Economics, offered 
a summer course in Nursery Education. This was the first specific course 
in nursery education offered at Wayne University in several years. Mrs. 
Helen Parks and Mrs. Esther Callard of Wayne University Nursery School 
were co-instructors for the course. 


Dr. Sara Switchard, instructor in Early Childhood Education at 
Western State Teachers College, Kalamazoo, Michigan, is president of the 
Michigan Association for Childhood Education. 


A committee with Miss Edna N. White former Merrill-Palmer Director, 
as chairman and Robert Martin, State Department Consultant in Elementary 
Education as Secretary, has been formed to work on a Bulletin on Early 
Childhood Education. The bulletin will be used by the Nursery Education 
Consultants of the State Department of Social Welfare, who license all 
private nursery and day care centers. 


Missouri: Barbara Fischer 
Stephens College 
Columbia, Missouri 
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The Missouri and Kansas people attending the N.A.N.E. mecting in 
Minneapolis, had a breakfast get-to-gether one morning for the purpose 
of getting better acquainted and to discuss the question of possible 
state wide organization. Not much was done on the second point, for 
people felt they needed to start in their own communities before orga- 
nization on a state wide basis was considered. NMrs. Norman, of Kansas 
City, volunteered to start a Missouri round robin newsletter, in an 
attempt to keep Missourians better informed of the preschool activities 
in their state. 


Twenty Columbia, Missouri people, all working with children under 
six, met together at the home of Marjorie Momyer, a chairman of the 
Child Study Department at Stephens College, in November to hear a 
report of the N.AN.&. Conference. Many things were discussed that 
evening--(this, incidentally, was the first time this group had ever 
been together! )--and the outcome of the meeting was the formation of 
the Columbia Pre-School Council, witn Barbara Fischer as its chairman. 
The group plans to tackle, as its first work, the big question of 
standards for day care in Columbia, 


News from the University of Missouri comes from Helen Tobias who 
reports that because of increased interest in child development at the 
University of Missouri, the Home Economics Department began to expand 
its vrogram in the fall of 1952. A new laboratory was opened so that 
the 34 to 5 year olds could be included for study. The age range was 
increased still further by the addition of a course which has made 
possible student participation in such groups as Scouts. Helen Tobias 
came from the Oakland, California schools to head up the progran. 


Margaret Britton Wingo, University of Missouri, resigned her 
position in the Child Development Department in June. Her address is 
RFD#3, Columbia, Missouri. Two new staff members have been added this 
fall -- Nancy Bernstein and Jerry Lennox, both graduates of Missouri. 


The Nursery Education Council of St. Louis, as reported by Joanne 
McRae their secretary, was launched with an afternoon tea in April, 
1948. The organization grew out of the need for exchange of ideas and 
practices among nursery school teachers in the city, who turned to 
Dr. Elizabeth Lloyd, then director of the Washington University Nursery 
School, for help. Dr. Lloyd and members of her department helped com- 
pile a listing of nurseries, irrespective of their function --private, 
day care center, chuch, play group, etc--and called together a repre- 
sentative group for the initial meeting of what was to become the 
Nursery Education Council. 


In November, 1953, Miss Jennie Wahlert became the director of the 
Washington University Nursery School. 


Miss Judith Cauman, who is on the staff of the Child Welfare League 
of America, Inc. with headquarters in New York, recently has become part 
time Day Care Consultant for the city of St. Louis. Miss Cauman, a 
N.A.N.E. Board member, replaces Mrs. Dorothy Beers as St. Louis Day Care 
Consultant. Mrs. Beers is now teaching in Casa Blanca, Morocco. 
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In December, St. Louis will be the proud parent of a completely 
new day nursery building. Southside Day Nursery will be the first 
center in the city to be housed in a building designed solely for the 
use of small children. Miss Aladine Shomaker, who recently received a 
M.A. degree in Nursery Education from New York University, will be 
Southside's director. 


Southside Day Nursery was founded in 1886, but after 65 years of 
continuous operation was forced to abandon its building in November, 
1951 because of inter-regional highway construction. Southside's deter- 
mined board me:bers met many setbacks in attempting to reopen the nur- 
sery. They were unable to raise adequate building funds until the St. 
Louis Variety Club recognized the needs of day care and accepted South- 
side Day Nursery as the first center to which they would lend the support 
of their organization. The Variety Club is an international organiza- 
tion of people in the entertainment field. With the support of the 
Variety Club, Southside will reopen in December. The Nursery will be 
housed in a one-story functional building in which there are three 
spacious playrooms, overlooking a large yard. It is planned for fifty 
children, 


New Jersey: Florence Mary Mason 
341 Nassau Street 
Princeton, New Jersey 


The New Jersey Association for Nursery Education now has an 
approximate membership of 320 indivicual members. Dues for an indivi- 
dual member are $3.00 yearly. This is divided into an allotment of 
$1 for the regional chapters and $2 for headquarters. Two state-wide 
meetings are held yearly and a quarterly bulletin is published. Com- 
mittees are working on such problems as educational research, legisla- 
tion and teacher placement. The five regional chapters are headed by 
five chapter presidents: Bergen, Mrs. Howard R. Speer of Radburn; 
Central, Mrs. Gordon Craig of Princeton; Essex, Miss Jean Ginsberg of 
Newark; Morris-Union, Mrs. Monica Olsen of Scotch Plains; and Southern, 
Mrs. Richard A. Williams of Collingswood. Each chapter has had at least 
one regional workshop this autumn. President of the New Jersey Associ- 
ation for Nursery Education is Mrs. Mildred Trotman, director of the 
Brookside Nursery School near Morristown. Mrs. Claire Melville, the 
former president has moved to Palo Alto, California. 


Mrs. Yvonne Knight has resigned as director of the Carolyn Stokes 
Nursery School in Trenton to take up her new duties as Director of the 
Nursery School in connection with the Nursery Training School of Boston. 


Mrs. Evelyn Brand who has been teaching for a year in the kinder- 
garten in Miss Mason's School in Princeton is returning to Scotland in 
December. Mrs. Brand is the director and owner of the Dean House School 
in Glasgow. 
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New Mexico: John Julia McMahan 
Director of Nursery School-Kindergarten 
New Mexico College 
State College, New Mexico 


Mrs. Thelma Reed, member of the Home Economics Department and 
Director of Eastern New Mexico University Preschool, New Mexico, attend- 
ed the N.A.N.E. conference in Minneapolis. Her child development class 
now has a project to study gift selection for the preschool child. 
Activities include a visit to a local toy shop, a visit to the library, 
talks with mothers of small children and an exhibit of the articles con- 
tributed with discussion on each toy. Mothers are invited to this session. 


The New Mexico College of A. and M.A. Nursery School-Kindergarten 
has more exceptional children than ever previously enrolled, There is a 
34 year old deaf child, a cerebral palsy five year old, a five year old 
post polio victim, a four year old with defective vision and two children 
with speech defects. Not only is there a fine attitude between the 
atypical and normal children but there is definite development in the 
exceptional children which is obvious to the teachrs, the parents, the 
doctors and psychologists, 


The New Mexico State Department of Public Health and Welfare has 
issued a directory of the licensed nursery schools and kindergartens in 
the state. Eighty-five are listed. This is one of the states whose 
licensing is more or less limited to the physical plant or facilities 
and physical status of the staff. There is nothing as yet concerning 
the professional qualifications or certification of the staff. 


Ohio: Ruth Highberger 
University of Cincinnati 
Cincinnati, 21, Ohio 


Miss Corneiia Goldsmith was the leader of a day care institute in 
Cincinnati on October 16-17. This institute was sponsored by the Pre- 
school zducation Council of Greater Cincinnati, and the Day Care Section 
of the Council of Social Agencies. 


Ohio now has a law regulating care of children in groups for four 
hours a day or longer. Mrs. Betty Montgomery has been appointed Day 
Care Consultant in the Division of Social Administration of the Depart- 
ment of Public Welfare. She will be responsible for licensing centers 
in southwestern Ohio. 


Norejane Johnston, head-teacher at the Ohio State University Nursery 
School, was married in September to Dr. Andrew Hendrickson. She is on 
leave this year to spend full time in graduate work and her position is 
being filled by Miss Aglaea Gramman,. 
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Texas: Hazel McCanne 
Director of Nursery School and Kindergarten 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 
San Marcos, Texas 


Texas continues to operate private and parochial nursery schools 
and child care centers with no licensing requirements. The Colleges 
and Universities usually maintain a nursery school program which serves 
as a laboratory for the child care courses offered in Home Economics. 


During the summer of 1953, various colleges and Universities 
offered work shop courses for teachers of children three through eight 
years of age. Mrs. Threasa Carrell of the Texas Education Agency 
served as consultant in some of the workshop programs. Teachers attend- 
ing these summer projects were enthusiastic about the opportunities 
offered them. 


The bulletin, Schools for Young Children, which is a handbook for 
guiding principles for parents and teachers is published by the Texas 
Education Agency. It has proven helpful to teachers in evaluating 
their programs for young children. 





The Texas State Association for Childhood Education, under the 
leadership of Dr. Hazel Floyd, as vice-president representing Nursery 
Schools, has suggested that a study be made of standards for nursery 
schools and child-care agencies which assume responsibilities for 
nursery school age children. A committee is at work on a list of 
selected annotated references and a list of standards, "How to Choose 
a Child-Care Center for Your Child." 


Wash on: Eleanor Evans 
University Nursery School 
University of Washington 
Seattle, 5, Washington 


The following persons from the state of Washington attended the 
N.A.N.E. Conference in Minneapolis: Miss Dorothea Jackson, Vice-Presi- 
dent of A.C.H.I. representing Nursery School; Miss Lola Emerson, Child 
Care Consultant, State Department of Public Assistance; Mrs. Helen 
Lehman Parker, Director of the Seattle Day Nursery Association. 


Two supervisors, Miss Vera Smith and Miss Patricia Atwood, from 
the Seattle Day Nursery, have taken a year's leave of absence to work 
on the University Nursery School staff and study for the year. 


The Puget Sound Association for Nursery Education has held two 
meetings. At the October meeting Mr. Windsor Utley, artist and teach- 
er discussed the use of creative materials. At the November meeting, 

Mr, Wendell Allen, from the State Department of Public Instruction, 
gave suggestions for certification of Nursery School teachers in Washing- 
ton. He proposed alignment with other groups interested in the advance- 
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ment of education in the state as a means of geeting a more complete 
picture of the situation. He also suggested the possibility that cer- 
tification might be furthered by proposing a set of standards and 
courses to be submitted to a state committee concerned with such matters, 
with the idea that these might fit into the present educational frame- 
work of requirements in this state, 


Mrs. Rosemary Wilson, the former president of the Puget Sound 
Association for Nursery Education and head-teacher of the 3 year olds at 
the University of Washington Nursery School, is enjoying a year of leisure 
at her home in Kirkland, Washington. 


Miss Eve Smith, former supervisor of the Nursery School, University 
of Washington, has taken a teaching position in Los Angeles. Miss Smith 
left the staff due to the recent budget curtailments in the program at 
the University Nursery School. 


THE BARBARA GRE-SWOOD L*=:CTUR“=SHIP 


Announcement of the Barbara Greenwood Lectureshiv was made on ivov= 
ember 7, at a luncheon held in honor ot Miss Greenwood, vioneer in early 
childhood education. The establishment of a lectureshin in her honor is 
in keeping with that snirit which has throughout the century kent alive 
in the hearts of children, teachers and narents, the lasting values and 
deen satisfactions of enriched exveriences during early childhood. 
Throuch participation in tue lectureshin, the younzer members of the 
teaching nrofession will be insnired to carry to greater heishts the 
torch so brishtly lishted by the pioneer men and women who inausurated 
the programs in which we now carry the resnonsibility. 


Teachers, vediatricians, psychiatrists, psycholoziste, mental hy- 
gienists, sociologists, social case worvers, parents, community grouns 
working for the improvement of childhood experiences, will all have an 
annual occasion to varticinate in a common undertaxing. Throuzh this 
cooperative effort the snecialists and representatives of community 
2rouns will strengthen cavacities to achieve common goals, will develon 
richer understandings of various points of view; will be challenged to 
higher purpose as they listen to national leaders who recognize that 
what _hapvens to young children determines the future of man's strugele 
to improve society. 








Sveakers invited to deliver lectures in 1954 and 1955 are: Dr. James 
L. Hymes Jr. and Dr. Benjamin Soock. Swvonsors of the Barbara Greenwood 
Lectureshiv are: California Association for Childhood Education, Southern 
Section; Association for Nursery Education of Southern California; Delta 
Phi Upsilon; Delta Kanva Gamma. 
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FROM THE EDITOR 


The 1953 Biennial N.A.N.E. Conference has come and gone but the 
memory of it lingers on. It was a good conference and the Confer- 
ence Committee deserves a big hand. For the approximately 700 people 
representing 36 States and Canada, Holland and Australia time passed 
too quickly. There was so much to do, so much to see, so much to 
hear. 


The Bulletin Committee regrets that space does not allow for 
all the talks to be included in the Winter Issue of the Bulletin. 
Accepting Our Responsibility, by Katherine Read; The Implications of 
Studies in Ego Development for the Nursery School, by Lois Barclay 
Murphy; and What Is The Pre-School Child After? by James Hymes will 
appear in the Spring issue. 











It is with real pleasure that we introduce Dr. Margaret McFarland, 
Associate Professor of Psychology, Arsenal Nursery School, University 
of Pittsburgh as a regular contributor to the N.A.N.E. Bulletin. 

Dr. McFarland's material will appear under the section heading, On 
the Research Side. (See page 36) 





The Bulletin Committee would also like to take this opportunity 
to thank the On the Personal and State Side representatives for their 
faithfulness in seeing that current material reaches us, 





NEWS ITEM 


Planning for the 1954 conference of The Midwest Association for 
Nursery Zducation has begun, - Save the date and plan to come} 


Time: April 29, 30 and May 1, 1954 
Place: La Salle Hotel, Chicago, Illinois 
Theme: "The Child - His Family and His Teachers" 


Local Chairman: Miss Edna Mohr 
Elizabeth McCormick Memorial Fund 
155 East Ohio 
Chicago 11, Illinois 


Conference 

Chairman, Mrs. Ethel W. Kunkle 
620 Lincoln Avenue 
Winnetka, Illinois 
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